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THE THIRD EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


The Third Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting will 
open with a reception to the artists and members of the Mu- 
seum on the evening of June 7 and to the general public on the 
following day. 

The exhibition consists of sixty invited pictures chosen from 
the best available examples of contemporary American art and 
thirty paintings selected by a Jury from the work of Cleveland 
artists. This is a continuance of the policy inaugurated in the 
first exhibition two years ago when the Cleveland work was 
hung with pictures from other parts of the country. The effect 
of this policy is already to be noted in the quality of Cleveland 
paintings as a whole. Our artistic community has kept too 
much to itself and although its accomplishment has been 
acknowledged, the artists have been slow to exhibit in exhibi- 
tions outside of Cleveland. It is by such comparisons that 
progress is made and Cleveland work need not fear to stand the 
test. Herein their own Museum the home artists have this yearly 
opportunity to show with outstanding pictures chosen from the 
Pennsylvania Academy, the International Exhibition at Pitts- 
burgh, The New York Academy of Design and the various 
special exhibitions held in other parts of the country. 

The invited pictures have been chosen with a certain definite 
policy. No particular technical method or means of artistic 
approach has been emphasized. An attempt has been made to 
represent the full field of American art of today as well as that 
can be done with a comparatively small number of canvases. 
The best of the conservative art is exhibited with the best of 
the saner works of the more advanced. Nothing has been chosen 
which has not merit in one particular sphere of the contemporary 
movement. 

One of the remarkable pictures in the exhibition is the canvas 
by Leon Kroll, The Park—Winter. This brilliant study of 
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Central Park, mantled with snow, its lake crowded with many 
figures of skaters and the long picturesque sky line of the apart- 
ments which front its western side, gives a most effective ren- 
dition of the modern city. It has the expected brilliancy of 
Kroll’s work and marks as well a fact to be noted several 
times in this exhibition, the tendency of the artist to seek his 
subject in the familiar things of city life. 

Another section of the city is shown in Ernest Lawson’s 
Inwood, the northern part of Manhattan Island, where Broad- 
way comes into open country and where the touch of the city is 
to be seen only here and there. It will be an interesting remem- 
brance of a section which will be no doubt engulfed within a few 
years by the modern apartment house. But the city is not al- 
ways seen in its quieter aspects. George Luks’s Blue Devils 
Marching Up Fifth Avenue brings back for a moment the riot- 
ous enthusiasm of war times with the flag-decked brilliance of 
the Avenue and John Sloan’s satiric Moving Picture Show 
gives well the familiar quest of amusement in the pleasures 
of the silver screen. 

Arthur B. Davies, who recently won first award in the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Carnegie, is well represented by a char- 
acteristic canvas, In Praise of Green. This curiously abstract 
title emphasizes the poetic imaginings of this creative artist 
who by the power of his brush makes the gods to live again and 
brings back for a moment the wonder and mystery of classic 
times. In somewhat the same fanciful spirit is Bryson Bur- 
roughs’s Salome Dances Before Herod. Eugene Speicher, who 
won second award at Carnegie, is also represented by one of 
his most important works, The Portrait of a Young Girl, a 
canvas which received much attention in several exhibitions 
of the past few years. 

There are quite a large number of figure pieces, either por- 
trait or figure studies, in the exhibition. Of particular interest 
to Clevelanders is Maurice Fromkes’s Black and Gold, a por- 
trait of Claire Eames. In this all the characteristics of Fromkes’s 
technique are to be observed, the exquisite drawing, the beauti- 
ful sense of color, and the enamel-like finish. Other effective 
portraits are Albert Sterner’s Portrait of Mrs. Sterner; George 
Bellows’s Anne in White; R. Sloan Bredin’s Young Lady in 
White, a picture which won the Isaac N. Maynard Prize in 
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The New York Academy of Design in 1921; Sidney E. Dickin- 
son’s James Britton; and Denise Bourcart Binet’s Portrait of 
Christianne, which won the first award in the Cleveland Ex- 
hibition. 

In this group should also be included the large canvas by 
John Carroll, The Country Studio. John Carroll is a young 
artist who has been attracting attention lately. This canvas and 
one in the International Exhibition at Pittsburgh have won 
considerable reputation for him. He is a man who has been 
influenced much by Bellows, Speicher, and other men who are 
at the forefront of figure work today. Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
American Motherhood should also be especially emphasized. 
Effective as a composition, the brilliance of the woman’s gown 
contrasts with the greens of the background. Other picture 
studies are Evadne by Lilian Westcott Hale; The Young Sport 
by Robert Henri; In a World of Her Own by Karl A. Buehr; 
Anno 1814 by Oskar Gross; The Mandarin Coat by R. E. 
Miller; Madame de Beuvit by Abram Poole; Indian Family by 
Martha Walter; Blue and Silver by Jean MacLane; and Flora 
by Frederick Victor Poole. In this group should be included also 
2 figure pieces by A. G. and Xander Warshawsky, and one 
by Carl F. Binder. 

Still Life is beginning to be recognized at its true worth by 
the general observer. Always a favorite subject for the artist, it 
now has achieved a much wider public. This is not to be won- 
dered at when there are canvases such as Karl Anderson’s Milk- 
weed and Old Stein and Henry G. Keller’s Autumn Fruits, 
which has recently been purchased for the Phillips Memorial 
Art Gallery. Other fine still life pictures are those by Clara 
Deike, Robert W. Satterfield, and Hugh Breckenridge’s Italian 
Pitcher and Fruit. 

The visitor is, however, in a more familiar field when he 
comes to the realm of landscape painting. In summer or winter, 
there is either the lure of brilliant color or the flashing bright- 
ness of snow. Charles H. Davis in his beautiful canvas Noonday 
Clouds has caught the spirit of the summer with his clouds 
filled with the warmth of summer light. The same spirit is to be 
seen in the canvases by George A. Adomeit, and Mary Susan 
Collins, but Chauncey Ryder has sought instead the calm of 
twilight in his picture The Nose, Mt. Mansfield. 
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Another means of approach is felt in the work of Daniel 
Garber. Here the decorative is emphasized and the distant 
glimpse of woodland and trees is framed by a fringe of foliage. 
The same decorative note is stressed in Carl R. Krafft’s Tree 
Tapestry, in William J. Edmondson’s and Grace V. Kelly’s 
work, in several of Frank N. Wilcox’s canvases, and in the New 
England landscapes of Norris Rahming and Ora Coltman. 

The winter landscapes make a particularly interesting group. 
These are of various types, such as Mending the Canal Bank by 
John F. Folinsbee, the more decorative West River Valley by 
Aldro T. Hibbard, Souhegan Valley by Roy Brown, or Hobart 
Nichols’s White Mantle. John Sharman in his Gray Day in 
Winter has caught something of the bigness which is to be 
felt in the work of Rockwell Kent; and Gardner Symons is 
well represented in his realistic vein by Early Snowfall. Real- 
istic in feeling also are Light of the Morning by Guy Wiggins 
and the sparkling glimpse of the Hudson River in Belle Hoff- 
man’s Riverside Drive, New York. William Sommer also has a 
canvas entitled Winter. 

Lovers of the sea are also not to be disappointed. Gifford 
Beal has expressed too well the splendour of blue waters in his 
powerful Harpooned. Dramatic as this is in its human element, 
there is no less a sense of drama in The Purple Tide by William 
Ritschel; in Thunder Cove by Alexander Bower; in Sunset, 
Monhegan by Eric Hudson; and in The Comber by Paul 
Dougherty. In quieter mood is Emil Carlsen’s Opaline Sea and 
the two Italian paintings by F. C. Gottwald. 

One of the outstanding pictures of the entire exhibition is the 
exquisite canvas Rosa Mystica by A. Vincent Tack. In this 
there is wonderful color and the profound beauty and religious 
appeal of a great idea. One of Mr. Tack’s canvases, which was 
recently given to The Metropolitan Museum of New York, was 
referred to by Frank Jewett Mather as the finest religious can- 
vas ever painted in America. The canvas exhibited here has the 
same devotional spirit and power which marked that earlier 
production. 

Other canvases which have not been mentioned but which 
are strong in their appeal are Joyous Youth by Max Bohm, a 
Clevelander born who is now residing in New York; Street by 
the Ramparts, St. Paul du Var by Sidney Laufman, a Cleve- 
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lander who now makes his residence in Paris; The Interior of 
the Toledo Cathedral, Spain by Samuel Halpert; The Coast 
Guard by Eugene Higgins; the strange decorative canvas by 
Rockwell Kent, The Lone Woman; Navajo Land by Mahonri 
Young; The Big Rock by Henry B. Snell; Hunger by Walter 
Ufer; and The Bathers by Robert Spencer. Also to be noted are 
the romantic Paris by Night by William J. Eastman and Carl 
E. Gaertner’s strong industrial scene. 

The Museum wishes to express its great appreciation to the 
artists who have been kind enough to lend their pictures for the 
period of the exhibition and, in addition, to the Arlington 
Galleries, Daniel Gallery, Ferargil Galleries, C. W. Kraushaar 
Art Galleries, Milch Galleries, Montross Gallery, to William 
MacBeth, Incorporated, John E. D. Trask, Incorporated, and 
to George E. Gage, Dr. Freeman Hibben, Duncan Phillips of 
the Phillips Memorial Art Gallery, Frank K. M. Rehn, Mrs. 


Albert Sterner, and R. C. and N. M. Vose. W. M.M. 
LIST OF EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS 
Artist Subject 
Adomeit, George Autumn Hills 
The Edge of the Valley 
Anderson, Karl Milkweed and Old Stein 
Beal, Gifford Harpooned 
Bellows, George Anne in White 
Binder, Carl F. Playmates 
Binet, Denise Bourcart Christianne 
Blumenschein, Ernest L. The Foot Bridge 
Bohm, Max Joyous Youth 
Bower, Alexander Thunder Cove: Cape Elizabeth 
Breckenridge, Hugh H. Italian Pitcher and Fruit 
Bredin, R. Sloan Young Lady in White 
Brown, Roy Souhegan Valley 
Brumbach, Louise U. The Swans 
Buehr, Karl A. In a World of Her,Own 
Burroughs, Bryson Salome Dances before Herod 
Carlsen, Emil Opaline Sea 
Carroll, John Country Studio 
Collins, Mary Susan In August 
The Harbor Road 

Coltman, Ora The Village 
Davies, Arthur B. In Praise of Green 
Davis, Charles H. Noonday Clouds 
Deike, Clara L. Across the Way 
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Deike, Clara L. 


Dickinson, Sidney E. 
Dougherty, Paul 
Eastman, William J. 
Edmondson, William J. 


Folinsbee, John F. 
Frieseke, F. C. 
Fromkes, Maurice 
Gaertner, Carl F. 
Garber, Daniel 
Gottwald, F. C. 


Grant, Frederic M. 
Gross, Oskar 

Hale, Lilian Westcott 
Halpert, Samuel 


Hawthorne, C. W. 
Henri, Robert 
Hibbard, Aldro T. 
Higgins, Eugene 
Hoffman, Belle 
Hopkins, James R. 
Hudson, Eric 
Keller, Henry G. 


Kelly, Grace V. 
Kent, Rockwell 
Krafft, Carl R. 
Kroll, Leon 
Laufman, Sidney 


Lawson, Ernest 
Luks, George 


MacLane, Jean 

Miller, R. E. 

Mora, F. Luis 

Myers, Jerome 
Nichols, Hobart 

Poole, Abram 

Poole, Frederick Victor 
Rahming, Norris 
Ritschel, William 
Ryder, Chauncey F. 
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ROSA MYSTICA 
By A. Vincent Tack 


WEST RIVER VALLEY 
By Aldro T. Hibbard 
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BLACK AND GOLD 


By Maurice Fromkes 


MORNING VISTA 
By Daniel Garber 
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YOUNG LADY IN WHITE 
By R. Sloan Bredin 
| 


NOONDAY CLOUDS 
By Charles H. Davis 
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“HUNGER 
By Walter Uter 


THE BATHERS 
By Robert Spencer 
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Satterfield, Robert W. Color Rhapsody 
Sharman, John Gray Day in Winter 
Sloan, John Moving Picture Show 
Snell, Henry D. The Big Rock 
Sommer, William Winter 
Speicher, Eugene Portrait of a Young Girl 
Spencer, Robert The Bathers 
Sterner, Albert Portrait of Mrs. Sterner 
Symons, Gardner Early Snowfall 
Tack, A. Vincent Rosa Mystica 
Ufer, Walter Hunger 
Walter, Martha Indian Family 
Warshawsky, A. G. The Pool of the Birds 
La Vielle Grandmére 
Warshawsky, Xander Italian Lady 
Wiggins, Carleton Holland Moors 
Wiggins, Guy Light of the Morning 
Wilcox, Frank N. The Mill 
The Well 
June Evening 
Young, Mahonri Navajo Land 


THE NEW KHMER HEAD 


At the time when the Vandals were sacking Rome, a conquering 
people, the Khmers, left India, driven out perhaps by a still 
more powerful race, and made their way through what is mod- 
ern Burmah and Siam to Cambodia,’ where, in the vastness of 
the tropical forests, they built a truly remarkable civilization. 
There are few records left of this civilization, save nearly a 
thousand gigantic and superb ruins. The only contemporary 
accounts we have are from Chinese sources, an embassy having 
been sent by the Flowery Kingdom to Cambodia in 1295 to col- 
lect tribute. There are a few Sanskrit inscriptions on the tem- 
ples but these give us but slight information, as they contain 
little more than long lists of kings and the presents and tribute 
they received. These forgotten people and their brilliant civiliza- 
tion perished from the face of the earth, annihilated perhaps by 
the Siamese or the Chams, about the time when, in Italy, Boc- 
caccio was telling his tales and Fra Angelico was painting his 
panels. 

The Khmers brought with them Brahmanism of the south of 


1 The modern name, Cambodia, is a form of the Hindu Kambuja, derived from Kambu, 
the mythical founder of the Khmers. 
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India and Buddhism of the north, and thus the images that 
they placed in the multitude of temples, shrines, monasteries 
and sanctuaries, scattered over their land, belong to the panthe- 
ology of one or the other of these two great religions, or show a 
mixture of both. The Dravidian tradition of South India per- 
sists in the architecture of their temples, which, with their sculp- 
tured reliefs of endless processions of kings and dancing girls, 
warriors and war chariots, elephants and monkey combats and 
legendary episodes, are strikingly similar to the great Budd- 
histic temple of Boro Budur, which was erected in Java in the 
ninth century and ranks among the architectural wonders of 
the world. It is interesting to note that almost every corner of 
the Far East came under the cultural vassalage of India at one 
period or another. 

The walled city of Angkor Thom, built in the latter part of 
the ninth century, and the temple of Angkor Wat, built in the 
twelfth, are the most important of the whole group. The 
builders followed a wood tradition and show an almost com- 
plete lack of understanding of the laws most essential to stone 
construction. This want of knowledge, the fact that they were 
built in great haste and most of them left unfinished, as if it 
were half suspected that their doom was nigh, and their final 
abandonment in the damp, tropical forests, where the clinging 
vines and luxuriant and rapidly growing trees have wrenched 
the uncemented stones apart, are the chief causes of their 
present deplorable state; but in spite of their condition they are 
among the most remarkable and impressive ruins existent in the 
world today.’ 

It was in 1907 that Cambodia became one of the five depart- 
ments of French Indo-China, being ceded by Siam to France in 
exchange for other territory. The French archaeological mission 
began as early as Igol to survey and map the ruins and to clear 
away the rank forest growth from the sculptured walls of the 
Angkor group. Angkor can only be reached during two months 
of the year, due to the tropical rains and the vast shallow lake, 
Ton-le-sap, from Saigon, one of the two capitals of Indo-China, 


1 For photographs and descriptions of the ruins, see National Geographic Magazine for 
March, 1912, Rupam for October, 1922, Le Bayon d’Angkor Thom, Mission Henri Dufour, 
the various Bulletins of the Ecole Frangais de l’Extréme Orient, Indische Plastik by William 
Cohn, Guide aux Ruines d’Angkor by the late J. Commaille, etc., available in the Museum 
library. 
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which is, itself, inaccessible as it is off the main steamship 
routes.’ 

It is small wonder, then, that the art of the ancient kingdom 
of the Khmers has remained almost unknown and has certainly 
not been fully appreciated by the western world. But this is all 
changing. The French have erected a replica of the central 
tower of Angkor Wat at Marseilles and the museums in Boston, 
Cambridge, New York, and Philadelphia all have important 
pieces of Khmer sculpture.’ 


This Museum possesses two pieces, which come from the 
vicinity of Angkor, a female torso in the John Huntington 
collection and the recently acquired head of a divinity,’ pur- 
chased through the Dudley P. Allen Fund, both of which have 
lately been placed on exhibition in Gallery XII, devoted to the 
art of the Nearer East. 

The five-crowned head of a Brahmanistic Divinity or a king, 
as it has been called by some authorities, was carved from gray- 
ish sandstone somewhat resembling marble in its closeness and 
fineness of grain. As is apparent from the illustration on the 
cover of this Bu//etin, it is in an almost perfect state of preser- 
vation in spite of its age. It may be tentatively assigned to the 
twelfth century, the greatest period of Cambodian art, the 
flowering just before the decline, for in the opening year of the 
following century the last great Khmer king died. 

Some sort of wax preservative may have been used to pre- 
serve the finely chiselled headdress, which is a four-storied 
affair, reaching well down on the neck, bound around with a 
carved, inverted visor tied at the back, making five circular and 
tapering crowns in all, which resembles in a way the coiffure of 
a Khmer head of Saiva in the Boston Museum. The delicate 
eyebrows meet over the bridge of the nose, which is beautifully 
modeled. There is just a suggestion of a smile on the lips, the 
lower one of which is rather full, almost negroid. The two con- 
ventions that would, to our way of thinking, perhaps trouble 
us most are the bulging, almond-shaped eyes and the pierced 


1 For descriptions of trip to Angkor see the Ruins of Angkor, Harper’s Magazine, February, 
1920 and Asia for July, 1920 in the Museum library. 

2 Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletins Nos. 106 and 120, Fogg Art Museum Notes, Vol. I, 
No. 2, Metropolitan Museum Bulletins, Vol. X, No. 10 and Vol. XVIII, No. 5 and the Penn- 
sylvania Museum Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 76 

3 The torso is 7 inches high and the head 15 inches, including the crown. 
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and extended ear lobes (elongated by the weight of the jewels 
that they had once held, as in the case of the images of Buddha). 
The lines on either side of the face, made by the hair of the fore- 
head and the beard, are most pleasing and sensitive. An addi- 
tional beard of colored gesso may have been attached to the 
close-cropped, carved beard. 

The artist who fashioned this head followed and carried for- 
ward the tradition that his people inherited from their native 
homeland in India, a tradition developed in a slow and orderly 
manner in the building and carving of the thousand temples and 
shrines. Such pieces were, to quote Dr. Denman W. Ross of 
Harvard, ‘determined by tradition and good precedents, by 
formulas or canons of proportion, and by rules of procedure,” 
which is so very different from the slavish though clever imi- 
tation of nature with all its accidents that we often have today. 

The Museum is indeed fortunate in possessing this head, 
which we believe to be one of the very finest pieces of Khmer 
sculpture in this country. +. 4 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS AT ST. LOUIS 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of The American Federa- 
tion of Arts was held in the Chase Hotel at St. Louis from May 
twenty-third to twenty-sixth. A most interesting program had 
been arranged and the papers and discussions were of unusual 
interest. In the absence of Robert W. de Forest, the meetings 
were presided over by Edward Robinson, Director of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, President of The Art Institute of Chicago; F. A. Whiting, 
Director of The Cleveland Museum of Art; and John Lawrence 
Moran of St. Louis. The meeting closed with the annual ban- 
quet on Friday evening, at which Mr. Robinson presided, and 
the following addresses were made: 
“The New Museum Movement”, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Director, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

“Art as it comes to the Layman”, 

Rose V. S. Berry, of California 
Chairman, Department of Fine Arts, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
“Individuality and the Public”, © Homer Saint-Gaudens 

Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
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“Team Work”, Leila Mechlin 
Secretary, The American Federation of Arts. 
“Art and the Nation”, W. K. Bixby 


Vice-President, The American Federation of Arts. 

The local committee under the chairmanship of W. K. Bixby 
had made unusual plans for entertainment, including a visit to 
inspect the collections of Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Bixby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward A. Faust, and Edward Mallinckrodt. A reception 
was held at the City Art Museum on Wednesday evening and 
on Thursday evening the Artists Guild and the Little Theatre 
welcomed the delegates with a delightful reception and enter- 
tainment, including pantomimes and plays. It was felt by all of 
those present that the meeting was unusually successful and 
that all were greatly indebted to the people of St. Louis for 
their fine hospitality. F. A. W. 


MEETING OF ART MUSEUM DIRECTORS 


The Museum acted as host on May twenty-first and twenty- 
second to The Association of Art Museum Directors. Morning 
and afternoon sessions were held in the Trustees’ Room, where 
luncheon was served. 

Late on Monday afternoon a visit was paid to the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King, where tea was served and the col- 
lections enjoyed. The guests were then taken on an automobile 
drive and given an opportunity to see the art treasures in the 
homes of Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance, who graciously ar- 
ranged for the visit in their absence, and of William G. 
Mather. At both estates not only the houses and their contents 
but the gardens as well were enjoyed. Dinner was served at the 
Country Club as guests of the two Vice-Presidents who were 
in town, Messrs. Ralph King and William G. Mather. 

The sessions were full of interest. Important matters of 
museum practice were discussed and action taken to restrict 
the size of the group and to limit future membership to direc- 
tors or chief executives of museums having a yearly budget of 
$15,000 or more. The question of the desirable practice to 
govern museum executives considering the employment of mem- 
bers of the staff of another museum was discussed and an 
agreement reached as to a recommended procedure. 

Eric Brown, Director of the National Gallery of Canada, 
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Ottawa, becomes the new President, succeeding George W. 
Stevens, Director of The Toledo Museum of Art; and George 
W. Eggers, Director of the Denver Art Association, becomes 
Secretary, relieving Robert B. Harshe, Director of The Art 
Institute of Chicago, who has served the Association most efh- 
ciently as Secretary for several years. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting in Washington in May 
1924, preceding or following the meetings of The American 
Association of Museums. F. A. W. 


SUMMER PRINT EXHIBITIONS 


Two galleries will be devoted to prints this summer, tracing the 
beginnings and the development of engraving from the middle 
of the fifteenth century, treating likewise its sister art, etch- 
ing, and bringing the story down to the present day. Gallery XI 
has been hung lately with representative examples of the work 
of the contemporary men; while later, after July eleventh, to be 
exact, there will be exhibited in the adjoining gallery (X) prints 
of the older men, which perhaps lack some of the popular ap- 
peal of the work of our contemporaries, but are usually much 
more interesting to the art lover and to the connoisseur. 

Cases illustrating the process of etching and wood engraving, 
as well as examples of other forms of the graphic arts—wood- 
cutting, lithography, aquatinting and mezzotinting—have been 
hung together, for the sake of easy comparison of method, on 
one side of the corridor leading to the Print Study Room. The 
reproductions of the Holbein drawings from the Windsor 
Castle collection, which are proving of great practical benefit 
and inspiration to school children, will be kept on view through- 
out the summer. The Print Room will be hung with repro- 
ductions of Old Master drawings, of especial appeal to the 
student, taken for the most part from the Christ College col- 
lection, Oxford. 

It is the hope and intention of the Print Department to 
build up a collection of prints and drawings, and reproductions 
of both, when originals cannot be had, which will rank with 
those of the older museums, not necessarily in the number of 
rarities possessed—in itself a worthy objective—but in its 
usefulness in serving the community, whether it be artist or 
scholar, school child or collector, or the general public. _T. s. 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL 
By Eugene Speicher 


HARPOONED 
By Gifford Beal 
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Charles F. Brush William R. Huntington 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Amos B. McNairy 
Ralph M. Coe Edward A. Merritt 

H. G. Dalton Earl W. Oglebay 
Kenyon V. Painter 
James Parmelee 
Frederic S. Porter 

F. F. Prentiss 

Ambrose Swasey 
Worcester R. Warner 


F. E. Drury 

Paul L. Feiss 

Salmon P. Halle 

H. M. Hanna, Jr. 

Edward S. Harkness 

Myron T. Herrick 
E. L. Whittemore 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Early American Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Harriet Arthur 
Registrar and Assistant Secretary, Frank J. Pool 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 


Department of Educational Work 
Curator, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn 
Ruth Field Ruggles, Katharine Gibson 
Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Department of Musical Arts 
Curator, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 
Advisor, Thomas Whitney Surette 
Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
In Charge of Sales Department, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 


Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 
Fellows, who pay annually 
Life Members, who contribute 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 
Annual Members, who pay annually 
The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 


ADMISSION 


Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday,Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p-m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9g. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


$25,000 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
before noon. 
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